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THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CHURCHMAN. 


CHAP. I. 
(Continued from page 451.) 
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No. 30. 


uprightly for the future ; but in the time of such 


visitations, I concluded it was only to bring me 

under judgment to take me from my pleasure, 

for that mine offences would never be pardoned, 

and so I had withstood or neglected those visit- 
ations. I now saw clearly that herein I had fol- 
lowed the lying suggestions of satan, mine ene- 
my. At this time my old will in the fallen na- 
ture gave up its life, and I cried, “IT am not 
worthy to live or enjoy favor, yet, Oh Lord, if 
thou wilt be pleased to look on me with an eye 
of pity, do what thou wilt with me, magnify thy 
own name, prepare me by thy judgments and 
power, that thy mercy may be shown in and by 
me, whether thou cut the thread of my life, or 
shall grant me more days, which is only in th 

power.” Now my heart was made exceedingly 
tender, I wept much, and an evidence was given 
me, that the Lord had heard my cry, and in merey 


About this time my father died, in the Tenth | looked down on me from his holy habitation 
month, 1724, which was a great loss to our whole | anda willing heart and patience was given me 
family, and as he had allotted me to live with | to bear his chastisements and the working of his 


and take care of my mother, it became my duty 
to keep mostly at home. I spent near a year 
much in the condition above mentioned; often 
out of hope of ever attaining to that state I had 
witnessed when very young; but in the fall of 
the year after I had arrived to the age of twenty 
years, it pleased the Lord to remember me, who 
ad been an exile in captivity under the old 
taskmaster in Egypt spiritually, and by his righ- 
teous judgments, mixed with unspeakable mer- 
cies, to make way for my deliverance ; I was vis- 
ited with a sore fit of sickness, which in a few 
days so fully awakened me, that I had no hope 
of ever being again intrusted with health; my 
misspent time, and all, my transgressions were 
brought to my remembrance, and heavy judg- 
ment was upon me for them; I was met with in 
this narrow path, and could no longer fly from 
God and his spirit in my conscience, whose sore 
displeasure I had justly incurred. I had heard 
of men who had been notorious offenders, and 
fled from the justice of the common law, until 
they became outlawed; such in a spiritual sense 
my case ap to be;,I thought I had as it 
were heard an act of grace and free pardon re- 
peatedly proclaimed, if I would return and live 


eternal word of power, which created all things 
at the beginning, and by which poor, fallen man 

| only is created anew in the heavenly image, and 

| prepared to praise him with acceptance, who lives 
for ever and ever. 

Whilst I lay in this condition perhaps 1 
thought by those who watched with me to be 
near expiring ; but though I said little or nothi 
I believe I was quite sensible, yet cmnediagly 
weakened, having for about twenty-four hours 
felt more inward and inexpressible anguish than 
outward pain, which was no doubt great. I take 
it to be toward the morning of the fifth day and 
night of my illness, that I felt the incomes and 
owning of divine love in a greater degree than 
ever ; for the I had of so great forgive- 
ness made me love the more; for love is ever re- 
ciprocal. I remember that I saw the mornin 
light, and thought all things looked new and 
sweet; I lay where the sun shone near or on m 
bed, and have sometimes since thought that, be- 
ing weak, the strength of the light and too much 
company hurt me. [ leave this hint to excite 
nurses and those who have the care of very weak, 
indisposed people to beware of letting over much 
light come upon them, or many visitors, except 
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they be such who are sensible of the weak by 
being inward and quiet, waiting to feel the sym- 
pathy which truth gives, the company of such 
being truly refreshing. 

It pleased the Lord so to restore me that I re- 
covered my usual strength, and was frequently 
humbled under a sense of the tender dealings of 
a merciful God, whose goodness and owning love 
I felt to be very near. I then loved retirement 
and inwardly to feel after the incomes of life, 
and was often fearful lest I should again fall 
away. In this time it was manifested to me that 
if in patience I stood faithful, I should be called 
to the work of the ministry. I loved to attend 
religious meetings, especially those for discipline, 
and it was clearly shown me that all who attend 
those meetings should-‘fnwardly wait in great aw- 
fulness to know the immediate presence of Christ 
the head of the Church, to give them an under- 
standing what their several services are, and for 
ability to answer the requirings of truth, for it is 
by the light and spirit thereof that the Lord’s 
work is done with acceptance, and none should 
presume to speak or act without its motion and 
direction ; for they who act and speak without it 
do often darken counsel, mislead the ‘weak, and 
expose their own folly, to the burthen and grief 
of sensible Friends. It was in great fear that I 
attempted to speak in these meetings, and as I 
kept low with an eye singie to the honor of truth, 
I felt peace and inward strength to increase from 
time to time, and it is good for all who are con- 
cerned to speak to matters in meetings for disci- 
pline, in the first place to take heed that their 
own spirits do not prompt thereto, and to mind 
the time when to speak fitly; for a word in sea- 
son from a pure heart, is precious, and frequently 
prevents debates instead of ministering conten- 
tion, and when they have spoken to business they 
should turn inward to feel whether the pure 
truth owns them, and in that rest, without an 
over anxious care whether it succeeds at that 
time or not, so Friends will be preserved from be- 
ing lifted up because their service is immediately 
owned ; or if it should be rejected or slighted, in 
this inward humble state, the labor is felt and 
seen to be the Lord’s. 

It is a great favor from the Lord that he is 
pleased to cover his children with his pure fear, 
and array their souls with the garment of humil- 
ity, that they may stand in his presence with ac- 
ceptance, waiting to be taught of his ways, in 
meekness to be guided in judgment. These only 
feel the necessity of minding that excellent ex- 
hortation, “‘ Be ye steadfast, immovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord.” In a de- 
gree of reverent thankfulness, I bless the name 
of the Lord through his beloved Son, that I then 
according to my measure knew what I now write. 
It was a time of growing with me; I rarely 

a day without feeling the incomes of di- 
vine life, and was favored strongly to desire “the 


sincere milk of the holy word,” that in humility 
I might grow thereby in substance; but after- 
wards I was left, and withdrawn from, so that for 
days, yea many days together, I was without in- 
ward refreshment, and ready to fear that I had 
offended my gracious Redeemer, and being 
thoughtful, and inwardly engaged to know the 
, cause, I had to consider that children, though 
| they may be thriving, and darlings of their natu- 
ral parents, are not fit for much business until they 
are weaned, and although they grow finely, they 
are gradually taught to wait the appointed time 
between meals, before they have much care of 
their father’s business, and are further prepared, 
so as to miss a set meal, or be a longer time with- 
out outward food, before they are fit for a journey, 
and with these thoughts, (leaving the reader to 
judge from whence they came,) a hope began to re- 
vive in me that I was not forsaken, which indeed, 
as I kept patient, I was abundantly sensible of at 
times, even those times which are in the Lord’s 
hand; for his children experience that the times 
of refreshment come from him, who when he 
hath exercised and proved them in his infinite 
kindness is pleased to cause them to sit down, 
and condescends himself to serve them. Blessed 
for ever be the name of the Lord, who knows 
how to prepare his soldiers to remain faithful, 
and to indure with patience what the natural 
man would account hardness. 

I had strong desires that elderly Friends should 
be good examples to the youth, not only in word 
and conversation, but in meetings for the worship 
of God, and it grieved me exceedingly to see any 
of them overcome with sleep, and my concern 
for one Friend on that account, was so great that 
I knew not what was best to do, and feasoned af- 
ter this manner: Lord, thou knowest that [ am 

| young, and he an elderly man, he will not take 


it well that I should speak to him, and perhaps | 


I may yet fall; and if so, the more I take upon 
me the greater my fall will be. Besides, though 
I have spoken in meetings for discipline, when 
truth hath been strong upon me, yet out of meet- 
ings I am not fit to reprove,‘br speak to parti¢u- 
lars. For I was cautious indeed in those days, 
of talking about religion or good things, from” 
fear of getting a habit thereof, and so not know 
the true motion; which I thought I had observed 
to be the failing of some. In this strait it came 
into my mind to go to the person in the night, 
as the most private time, and manner; for if [ 
took him aside before or after a meeting, others 
might wonder for what, and I might betray my 
weakness, and reproach the good cause, and do 
no good, and if the friend should be displeased 
with me, he might publicly show what otherwise 
he would conceal after a private deliberation ; 80 
in the evening I went, desiring the Lord to go 
with me, and guide me, if it was a motion from 
him. When I came to the house it was dark; I 
called, and the friend came out to see who was 
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there, and invited mein. I told bim I was in 
haste to go home, but wanted to speak with him 
if he pleased, and so passed quietly toward home, 
to draw him from the door, and then told him 
my concern for him in a close, honest, plain man- 
ner, and without staying to reason much, left him 
in a tender, loving disposition, as I believe. I 
returned home with great inward peace. When 
thou doest, or givest alms, let not thy left hand 
know what thy right doth, was an excellent pre- 
cept; that left hand of self should not act in such 
things, no matter how privately they are done, 
they often answer the end better; neither isita 
fault to lay things low and familiar, the truth 
will have its own weight, and accompany what it 
dictates with its own evidence. My intention in 
writing this is to encourage the humbled, careful 
traveller in the way of his duty. At some times 
it appeared to be likely to do most good to write 
my mind to some, which I did with success, as I 
aimed only at a discharge of duty, in the most 


rivate manner, and the good of those to whom 
wrote. 


When [I had entered the twenty-fifth year of 


my age, I accomplished marriage with Margaret 
Brown, a virtuous young woman, whom I had 
loved as a sister for several years, because I be- 
lieved she loved religion. I think I may say 
safely it was in a good degree of the Lord’s pure 
fear, and a sense of the pointings of truth, on 
both sides, that we took each other on the twenty- 
seventh day of the eleventh month, 1729, (old 


style,) in an appointed meeting at East Notting- 
ham, and I thought that our Heavenly Father 


owned us with his presence at that time. The 
covenants made in marriage are exceeding great, 
and I think they never can be rightly kept, and 
truly performed without divine assistance; and 


am convinced, if all who enter into a marriage 


state would in the Lord’s fear truly seek his as- 
sistance, they would know their own tempers 
kept down, and instead of jarring and discord, 
unity of spirit, harmony of conduct, and a con- 
cern to be exemplary to their offspring would in- 
crease and be maiatained. 

The summer following, in the year 1730, a 
Monthly meeting was settled at Nottingham, (be- 
ing before a branch of New-Garden Monthly 
Meeting,) by the advice and appointment of the 
Quarterly Meeting. This brought a fear and 
weighty concern upon me and many others that 
the affairs of truth might be managed to the 
honor thereof; for we had but few substantial 
elderly Friends. In a sense of our weakness, it 
was the breathing desire of my soul that the 
Lord would be pleased, for his own sake and the 
honor of his great name, to be near to his chil- 
dren, and inspire them with wisdom and judg- 
ment for his own work; and blessed for ever be 
his holy name! I believe he heard our ery, and 
in measure answered our prayers; being kept 
low and humble, it was a growing time to seve- 
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ral. My affection to Friends of New-Garden 
Monthly Meeting was so great that for many 
months after we parted from them I seldom 
missed attending it, and therein had great satis- 
faction, and some of their members frequently 


attended ours, for our love towards each other 
was mutual. 
(To be continued.) 


<9 _____ 


EXTRACTS FROM ‘“ CONVERSATIONS, DISOCUS- 
SIONS AND ANECDOTES OF THOMAS STORY.” 
(Continued from page 460.) 

WILLIAM WAKE, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
CHAPTER XLVI. 


The Affirmation Act. 


John Fallowfield, myself, and one more, going 
to Lambeth, to solicit the concurrence of Wil- 
liam Wake, then Archbishop of Canterbury, 
with us, in our endeavors with the king and par- 
liament to procure an affirmation (instead of an 
oath) in terms less exceptionable than that then 
in force, the bishop gave us a courteous and 
friendly reception ; and when we had told him 
our business, and exhibited our request, he, ina 
solemn manner, expressed himself thus: “ Be- 
cause of oaths the land mourns; and it is shock- 
ing to observe with what levity and insensibility 
oaths are administered and taken in this nation ! 
I am for liberty of conscience, where that is truly 
the case, and could wish there were not any 
form of words of any higher nature than you 
now solicit for, to be used in this land in any 
case whatever ; but if we should grant it to you 
only, I fear the people would resent it, and blame 
us.” To this | answered, “that if he and the 
clergy would heartily concur in soliciting for the 
establishment of such a form as we now desired, 
I did believe our people would readily exert their 
utmost endeavors that way.” 

Then said the bishop, “ Put the case, that any 
controversy should arise between any of the clergy 
and any of your people concerning what we call 
our dues, do not you think it were reasonable 
that we and our evidences should be admitted in 
the oC to the same form of words as 
you ”? 

John Fallowfield answered, “That he thought 
that could not be reasonable, unless they had 
the same way of thinking as we, and did believe 
themselves under the same obligation to speak 
truth in evidence without an oath, as with one, 
as we do; forlyingand false witness are breaches 
of the commands of God, and mortal sins as wellas 
perjury. And if your people, or such of them 
as might be called to witness, should happen to 
think otherwise, or that they were not so strict- 
ly tied up by such a form of words as by an oath, 
they might equivocate, or venture to falsify; so 
that we could not have equal security.” The 
bishop very moderately took this answer, and 
made no reply. 
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Then I took the occasion to say to the bishop, 
that notwithstanding the lenity of the govern- 
ment, and the provision the legislature had 
made, for the more easy and less destructive way 
of recovery of what the clergy call their dues ; 
yet many of the inferior sort still continued to 
take the most chargeable and ruinous methods, 
in the Courts of Exchequer and Chancery; 
whereby many families were greatly distressed 
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but only said, “It is immoral in any one, 
of any society, to break or reject the rules 
and orders of the socicty he belongs to, or makes 
profession with ; I say such persons are immoral, 
and are not fit for any communion.” 

Speaking of the maintenance of the clergy, 
and their insisting on the Jaw only for it, he said, 
* As to the right of our maintenance as ministers, 
whether of Divine right or by the laws only, we 





and reduced, if not ruined: which did not only | are divided in our sentiments on that point, 
greatly oppress our friends, but fixed an ill char- | There are about fourteen thousand of the clergy 
acter and odium upon the clergy themselves in in this nation (as I remember he said), and I do 
general: for there is not a man so poor, if he is} not know on which side of the question the ma- 
honest and a good man, but that he is loved and jority may be: but for my own part, for me to 
respected by his neighbors; and when such are think T have this house (lifting up his hand 
oppressed by any of the clergy (though by law), | towards the ceiling), or my bishopric, by Divine 
mankind, who observe it, are not always so just right, there is nothing in it; only, as these are 
as to place the odium upon the single and imme- advantages annexed to an office by the laws of 


diate oppressor, but rather apply it to the whole 
body, and say, See here the clergy, who pretend 
to teach religion, how uncharitable, how covetous, 
how cruel they are: here is a poor honest man 
and his family ruined for a trifle. 
ering the station and authority thou bears in the 
National Church, if thou would be pleased to ad- 
vise them to greater moderation, it might be 
helpful to many, and prevent the odium which 
really militates against themselves, as well as 
oppresses us. 

The bishop, being a mild-tempered man, did 
not at all take this freedom amiss, but replied, 
‘“That he had not that authority over the infe- 
rior clergy that we might think, for,” said he, 
“they have the law on their side, and they know 
it, and their highest regard is to their own inter- 
est; and you have more authority among your 
people, by your excommunicaticns in your month- 
ly and quarterly meetings, &c., than I have in 
the Church, by all the laws of the nation, eccle- 
siastical and civil. I call it excommunication ; 
you will not take that word amiss, that is our 
way of expressing it.” 

I answered, That we did not take any excep- 
tions at the word; it was very significant, and 
expressive of the thing; only we think excom- 
munication ought not to reach so far as they ex- 
tended it; it should not extend to men’s liberty, 
property, or persons. What we mean by excom- 
munication is this: When any one among us 
goes into any immoral practices or acts, and after 
due admonition persists in anything contrary to 
the Christian faith and religion (as we under- 


Now consid- ' 


the land, which office I enjoy by the favor of 
the prince, so I receive and hold it, and no other- 
wise.”” This I deemed a frank and honest con- 
fession, and could not but respect him for it. 
Again, upon my mentioning the severity and 
envy of some of the inferior clergy against us, he 
granted, “That these things brought an odium 
upon themselves, and wrought against them; 
and added, that he was against persecution in any 
degree or form; and that if he was incumbent 
in any parish, he would never sue any of our 
friends for his dues.” And then related to us 
the following passage: ‘‘That a clergyman of 
his acquaintance having a presentation offered 
him to a church in London, a friend of his would 
have dissuaded him from accepting it, because 
(said he) there are many Quakers in the parish, 
and you must either lose a great part of your 
‘dues, or be perpetually at law and trouble about 
them, which is not agreeable to your temper and 
quietude. But (said the bishop), the gentle- 
man replied, that notwithstanding the number 
of Quakers in the parish, I will accept it, and 
accordingly did ; and being gentle and neighbor- 
ly among them, and never suing any of them, 
they took it so well that they generally made, up 
his dues some other way, and-they lived very 
peaceably together.” 

To this I replied, that it being matter of con- 
science in all of us that are true to our prinei- 
ples, we could not justify any of our Friends in 
taking any by-ways, or equivocal methods to 
elude our profession in that case; for whatso- 
ever any man professeth as any part or incident 





stand it), we deny such an one Christian com- ' of the Christian religion, he ought to be sincere 
munion, or to be a member of our society, until therein; and it were more manly and Christian 
he repent, and, by better conduct, give ample to act openly as one is inwardly persuaded, than 
proof of his reformation and sincerity. And | to profess one thing openly, and act another con- 
when such a delinquent is become a true penitent, | trary in secret: for that is hypocrisy, and we 
and desires to be reconciled to the body, we ap- | would not have one such amen us. ‘ 

prehend it is as much the duty of the society to| Then I related to the bishop how far we think 
receive him when so stated, as before to bear | any society of Christians may and ought to con- 
witness against him, and deny (or excommuni- | tribute to the necessary charge of a Gospel min- 
cate) him. The bishop made no reply to this; |istry, and how that matter stands among us at 
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this day. That we believe the true Gospel min- 
istry and Christian religion comes not by tradi- 
tion, imitation, or succession, as from the apos- 
tles and primitives, but immediately from Christ 
himself; who, according to his promise, hath 
ever been with his Church, and ever will be, to 
the end of the world, as a fountain of life and 
salvation unto her: that he only hath right and 
power to call, sanctify, and qualify whomsoever 
he pleaseth, as ministers and officers in his con- 
gregations, or amongst his people; which is of 
his own seeking, congregationing, baptizing, and 
saving, by the revelation, operation, and agency 
of his Holy Spirit. And we observe that now, 
as in times past, he taketh the weak things of 
this world whereby to overpower the strong, and 
foolish whereby to confound the wisdom of 
the wise, that no flesh may boast before him. 
And when at any time we are sitting together in 
silence (as we usually do), waiting upon the Al- 
mighty for the influence of his Holy Spirit, that 
we may be comforted, refreshed, and edified there- 
by, if any one bath his understandin g enlighten- 
ed thereby into any edifying matter, and moved 
and enabled to speak, the rest have proper qual- 
ifications, by the same Spirit, to discern and 
judge, both of the soundness of his speech 
and matter and also of the spirit and foun- 
tain from which his ministry doth arise; and 
if from the Holy Spirit of Christ, who is Truth, 
it hath acceptance with the congregation, and 
though but in a few words, it is comfortable and 
edifying ; for as the palate tasteth meats, so the 
ear, or discerning faculties of an illuminated, 
sanctified mind, distinguisheth words, and the 
fountain from which they spring. And such a 
person thus appearing, may so appear at another 
time, and be enlarged in word and in power, and so 
on gradually, till he hath given proof of his minis- 
try to his friends and brethren, among whom, in 
the neighborhood, he bath been exercised therein, 
until he becomes a workman in the Gospel in 
some good degree fitted for the service; and then 
ft may so happen,.as often it doth, that this per- 
son is moved or called by the word of God to 
travel in this service in some other places re- 
mote from his habitation, which will take him 
off from his business whereby he maintains him- 
self, his wife and family; and suppose him to 
be a cobbler of old shoes, a patcher or translator 
of old clothes, or the meanest mechanic that can 
be named, poor and not able to fit himself with 
common ‘necessaries for his journey, he wanteth 
a horse (though some only walk), clothing and 
the like; in such a case the Friends of the meet- 
ing to which he belongs provide all such things, 
and furnish him. And ifin that service heis solong 
from home as that his horse fails, and his clothes 
wear out, and necessaries are wanting unto him, 
then the Friends where he travels, where his 
service is acceptable, take care to furnish him 
till he returns to his family and business. And 
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in the time of his absence from them, some 
Friend or Friends of the neighborhood visit his 
family, advise in his business, and charitably 
promote it till he return. But as to any other 
temporal advantages, or selfish motive of reward 
for such service, there is no such thing among us : 
for if our ministers should have the least view 
that way,and insisted upon it, or our people were 
willing to gratify that desire, we should then con- 
clude we were gone off from the true foundation 
of Christ and his apostles, and become apostates. 
But though our principles allow such assistance 
to our ministers as I have related, yet I have 
not known any instance (save one) of any such 
help: for by the good providence of God our 
ministers have generally sufficient of their own 
to support the charge of their travelsin that ser- 
vice, and are unwilling that the Gospel should be 
chargeable to any; only as their ministry makes 
way where they come, their company is accepta- 
ble to their friends, who afford them to eat 
and drink and lodge with them for anight or two, 
more or less, as there may be occasion; which 
being freely given, and freely reccived, we think 
is like unto the primitives, under the immediate 
conduct of the same Lord, our Saviour and Di- 
rector. 

The bishop heard all these things with patience 
and candor,not showing the least dislike toany part 
of what passed among us; and being ended, he 
said a little pleasantly, “Then youare like Paul 
and Barnabas, and we are like Silas and Timothy; 
you travel abroad to propagate the faith of Christ, 
and we remain at home, taking care of things 
there.” And though it was on the second day, 
when usually visited by bis clergy, he stayed 
with us alone till about the middle of the day, 
and at our departure said, “ Gentlemen, let us, 
in our several stations, endeavor to promote uni- 
versal love, good-will, and charity amongst man- 
kind ; and I pray God bless you and prosper you 
in your undertakings; for we ought to pray for 
one another, and desire the best things one for 
another.” And so we departed in peace and 


satisfaction. : 
(To be continued.) 


MUSIC AND DECORATIONS DETRIMENTAL TO THE 
WORSHIP OF GOD. 


I firmly believe that if we seek to affect the 
mind by the aid of architecture, painting or mu- 
sic, the impressions produced by these adjuncts 
is just so much subtracted from the worship of 
the unseen Jehovah. 

If the outward eye is taken up with material 
splendor or forms of external beauty, the mind’s 
eye sees but little of “Him who is invisible ;” 
the ear that is entranced with the melody of 
sweet sounds, listens not to the “still small 
voice” by which the Lord makes his presence 
known.— Visit to my Fatherland, by R. H. H., 
a converted Jew. 
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DANIEL QUINBY. 
(Continued from page 454.) 
His next journey appears to have been taken 
in 1810, of which he has left the following mem- 
oranda : 


Having obtained the unity and sympathy of 
our Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, to perform 
a religious visit to Friends in New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and some parts of Maryland, after hav- 
ing a solid opportunity in my family, I took 
leave of them in much tenderness on the 9th of 
2d mo., 1810, in company with Thomas String- 
ham. 

26th. Arrived at Burlington, and attended 
the Quarterly Meeting for ministers and elders, 
where I met Thomas Scattergood from Philadel- 
phia. 

27th. Attended the Quarterly Meeting, 
which was large. However inexperienced I felt 
myself to be in the exercise of the ministry, to 
what many of my friends were who were present, 
—for there were many eminent ministers of the 
gospel at this meeting—yet, I was furnished 
with a renewed qualification to preach the word, 
I trust in and under the influence of that power 
and wisdom that enables the poor instrument to 
blow the trumpet in Zion. My mind was much 
exercised in the meeting for discipline, under an 
apprehension that there was a disposition pre- 
vailing amongst Friends to be medling with poli- 
tical matters, which 1 had to bear a testimony 
against ; for it appeared to me to have led Friends 
in this section very much into the mixture. 

28th. Had a meeting at Evesham to pretty 
good satisfaction, and this afternoon accompani- 
ed Job and Sarah Haines to their place of resi- 
dence. 

3d mo. Ist. Attended their preparative meet- 
ing, which was large, and ability was afforded to 
declare the Gospel, whereby the mourners in 
Zion were comforted; the lukewarm and the 
nominal professors were warned in the authority 
of truth to repair to the great healer of breaches 
and the restorer of paths to dwell in. 

2d. Attended the preparative meeting at 
Cropwell, Here I was apprehensive that truth 
was at a very low ebb, insomuch that I was fear- 
ful the heritage would be given to reproach, and 
the heathen rule over them, and the merciful 
query be put by the people, ‘“‘ Where is their 
God?” I had to sound the alarm among them, 
much to the peace of my own mind. 

3d. Had an appointed meeting at Haddon- 
field. Here the Gospel flowed forth to the com- 
fort of Zion’s traveller, and the encouragement 
of the heavy-hearted in Jerusalem and those that 
had taken their journey as it were into a far 
country were affectionately invited to return to 
the Father’s house, where there is bread enough 
and to spare. 
4th. Attended the first day meeting at'Ches- 
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ter, and a memorable season it proved to be. 
Truth reigned over all, blessed be Israel’s helper. 
The Lamb and his followers do obtuin the victo- 


ry. 

T 6th. Attended Chesterfield Monthly Meet- 
ing, held at Crosswicks. I had a close searching 
testimony to deliver among them; may it be re- 
membered among them. 

8th. Attended Mount Holly Monthly Meet- 
ing. Here I apprehended that friends had 
dwindled or departed from the essence of the 
Christian religion, and many appeared to be 
much unacquainted with, or insensible to, an in- 
ward and spiritual worship; and in the meeting 
for discipline [ had to sound an alarm to the 
careless and nominal professors, which produced 
sweet peace to my soul. 

9th. This day I am thirty-two years old. O, 
that I may do my day’s work in the day time, and 
dedicate my heart unreservedly to the will of my 
God, who has led me as by the hand through 
many dangers and oppositions in this world of 
affliction and probation. My soul can bless and 
adore his worthy name. 

Attended the Monthly Meeting at Evesham. 
Here I may observe that through deep wading 
I got some relief, but left them with a heavy 
heart. 

10th. Attended the Monthly Meeting at 
Evesham. No way opened for the exercise of 
the gospel ministry as regards myself in the first 
meeting, but had a little service in the women’s 
meeting to the comfort and consolation of some 
that were closely tried. 

11th. Attended the first day meeting at 
Hopewell. It was a very small meeting of 
Friends in a very barren part of the country, 
and religious people extremely scarce. The 
declaration of the Gospel was bestowed upon — 
them, and a few appeared to be in some measure 
prepared to receive it. 

llth. Called a meeting at Chesnut Ridge, 
which proved to be a very trying meeting, and I 
had but little to say among them. The lan- 
guage was, “By whom shall Jacob arise, for 
he is small?” 

13th. Attended the Monthly Meeting at 
Woodbury, where I apprehended [ had an open- 
ing, or at least thought it would be my lot to 
labor in the love of the Gospel; but by strictly 
attending to the prospect, it gradually closed, 
and I had to set them an example of scilence. 

18th, and the Ist of the week. Attended the 
North Meeting in Philadelphia this morning; 
Arch street in the afternoon, and Pine street in 
the evening; all to good satisfaction, where Gospel 
truth was declared in its own dignity and author- 
ity, through the medium of his poor instrument, 
for which my soul can bless and adore his ever 
worthy name. 

19th. Visited a number of families this 
morning. It was very low water indeed ; inso- 
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much that feeling so much poverty of spirit and deed, “The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
my many infirmities prevail, I said in my heart,! ye hear the sound thereof, but cannot tell whence 
“Who can comprehend my desolate state?” | it cometh or whither it goeth ; so is every one 


And my cry was similar to the prophet’s when | that is born of the Spirit.” 

under that proving and painful dispensation of| 28th. Attended the Monthly Meeting at 
desertion and depression: “© my banners! my | Horsham. The doctrine of Gospel light was 
banners!’’ But a number of dear friends step- | extensively declared under the baptizing influ- 
ping in to see me, their minds were baptized ence of divine power. The prevailing solicitude 
into sympathy with me, and they were enabled | of my heart is, dearest Fagher, keep me humble 
to communicate a little encouragement to my) and altogether dependant upon Thee, the only 


oor disconsolate mind. 

20th. Attended the North Meeting, and ex- ' 
perienced a renewed qualification to exercise | 
my little gift; I trust under the influence of the | 
love and spirit of the everlasting Gospel of Peace 
and Salvation. This act of obedience and devo- 
tion of soul to manifested duty, was productive | 
of a tranquil mind; and I can experimentally 
thank and praise my werciful Redeemer for his 
many deliverances, and take fresh courage. 

23d. Was at a meeting atGermantown. My 
dear Redeemer and Captain of my Salvation ena- 
bled me to blow the trumpet in Zion, and sound 
an alarm in her holy mountain, much to the re- 
lief of my mind. 

24th. We paid a visit to Rachel Johnson, 


| 
whose husband was taken out of time very > 
Every faculty capable of feeling was 


denly. 
moved in near sympathy with her and her fam- 
ily. Yet, however trying and painful the dis- 
pensation may be to endure, I was comforted in 
the belief that the benevolent and all-merciful 
Father will condescend to look down from his 
holy habitation in a peculiar manner upon all 
those that are desirous, above all things, to live 
a life conformable to His holy will. The consol- 
ing evidence of the divine presence was appa- 
rently witnessed to the humiliation of my mind, 
and to the comfort and renewal of the strength of 
the widow. 

25th. Attended the First-day Meeting at 
Cheltenham, where the Gospel was distilled as 
the dew, and dropped as the gentle rain. 

26th. Attended their Monthly, Meeting to 
good satisfaction. In the meeting for discipline 
I was apprehensive that Friends were too gene- 
rally in the habit of partaking of that destructive 
article, distilled spirits; and that some were in 
the practice of selling it; which I had to bear a 
faithful testimony against. 

27th. Attended the Monthly Meeting at 
Byberry. There were several ministers present 
from other meetings, but the greater part of the 
service fell upon me. It was a season of peculi- 
ar favor. Surely it is the Lord’s doings ; bless- 
ed be his ever worthy name. My soul bowed 
in reverential awe and self-abasement before 
him, under a renewed sense of my own insufiici- 
ency and inability to perform any good deed, 
and that He continues through His adorable 
love and mercy, to strengthen and anoint for His 
own work and service whom He pleases ; for, in- 


preserver and caretaker of my little and helpless 
children. Blessed be Thy ever worthy name, 
Thou, who hath caused the tongue of the dumb 
to sing and the lame man to leap as a hart; thou 
hast been mouth and wisdom, tongue and utter- 
ance to Thy poor instrument. 

29th. Was at the Monthly Meeting held at 
Plymouth. Here Truth rose into dominion over 
all its opposers, and light and life triumphed over 
death and darkness. In the meeting for disei- 
pline, my mind was painfully impressed under an 
apprehension that in consequence of Friends 
making a free use of distilled spirits, which has 
such a pernicious effect upon our fellow men, 
many have sustained a very apparent loss in 
their spiritual advancement and growth in the 
truth; and I had to bear a faithful testimony 
against the excessive and unnecessary use of it. 


31st. Had a meeting at Plumstead. Through 
the extension of the love of the Good Shepherd 
of Israel, I was clothed with the spirit of suppli- 
cation, under which I was led to intercede for 
the people. The meeting closed under a sweet 
solemnity. . 

4th mo. Ist. Attended the meeting at Sole- 
bury, where [ had to set an example of silence ; 
for had I been so presumptuous as to express 
what was upon my mind without the word of 
command, I should have warmed myself with 
sparks of my own kindling. How essential it is 
to wait for the Lord’s time, and not to awake 
our Beloved before he please. 


2d. Attended their Monthly Meeting, which 
was large; and through deep wading to feel the 
spring of life, and in a state, as it were, of weeping 
between the porch and the altar, I had to sound 
an alarm among them. The language of encou- 
ragewent was also imparted to those that have 
in a good measure preferred Jerusalem to their 
chiefest joy, and are truly solicitous for the 
prosperity of Zion. 

3d. Wasat the Monthly Meeting at Wrights- 
town. Here I called them to mourning and to 
learn to be skilful in lamentation. QO, the nom- 
inal, traditional professors of the Christian name ; 
surely the Lord is kindling a fire in Zion, and 
placing his furnace in Jerusalem for the refine- 
ment of his Church. And once more will I 
shake not only the earth but also the heavens: 
the false heavens, that those things which can 
be shaken may be removed out of the way, and 
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for our God is a consuming fire. 

In the meeting for discipline my mind was 
brought under exercise in consequence of so 
many of our dear young people going out in 
marriage ; this leads them into extreme difficulty 
and embarrassment; thereby piercing them with 
many sorrows. Whether they will hear or for- 
bear I felt clear of thgir blood. 

4th. Attended Falls Monthly Meeting in 
much weakness and fear. O how my mind was 
exercised under great poverty of spirit. In sit- 
ting with friends the cloud began to disperse, 
and the Gospel life triumphed over death.— 
Blessed be the name of the Lord, for he enabled 
his poor instrument, through a close attention to 
the pointing of his holy finger, to blow the trum- 
pet in Zion, and to sound an alarm in his holy 
mountain. In the meeting for discipline, my mind 
was much exercised under an apprehension that 
Friends here have sustained a great loss in con- 
sequence of being active in political matters. O 
how inconsistent and contradictory they are to 
our peacable principles. How many dear friends 
in the limits of this Yearly Meeting have, through 
unwatchfulness, been drawn away under the in- 
fluence of the spirit of contention and confusion, 
which is so prevalent in the land. 

6th. Called a meeting at Mansfield, which 
was large and a time of singular favor. 

(To be continued.) 
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MarriepD, At Doylestown, Pa., on Fourth-day, the 
30th of 5th mo., TownszenD Speakman, of Birmingham, 
Delaware co., to CuarLotTz T., daughter of Samuel 
G. Price, of Doylestown. 


———  — 


Dizp, in Pennsbury Manor, Bucks connty, Pa., on 
the 3d ultimo, of bilious dysentery, ABRAHAM WaR- 
WER, in the fifty-seventh year of his age. 


——, At Yardleyville, Bucks county, Pa., on the 
lith ultimo, Giusert H. Saw, in the thirty-fourth 
year of his age. 


, In Solebury, Bucks Co., Pa., on 26th of 8 mo., 

Jacos Eastsury, in the sixty-second year of his age. 
_——, On the 26th ult., Wa. Gregory, aged sixty- 

eight—a member of Green street Monthly Meeting. 


, On the 25th ult., at the residence of her son, 
near Moorestown, Burlington Co., New Jersey, after a 
long and painful illness, which she bore with patient 
resignation, with fall hope of fature happiness, Exiza- 








BETH Conrow, widow of Darling Conrow, in the 73d | 


year of ber age. 
——-~or—- —_____ 


CHRISTIANITY has given to truth a dignity 
independent of time and numbers. It has re- 
quired that truth should be believed and re- 
spected for itself.— Vinet. 


those things that cannot be shaken may remain ;| 
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From the London Friend. 
THE PACIFIC AND ITS ISLANDS. 


A few notes of a recent voyage across the 
Pacific may perhaps interest some of the readers 
of the Friend. ‘The aspects of that vast ocean 
are peculiarly calculated to impress the mind 
with a sense of the majesty of the Creator, and 
its numerous islands are generally of such ex- 
ceeding fertility and beauty as similarly to de- 
clare His beveficemge. Indeed it is difficult.to 
describe them without using language which 
must appear overcoloured to those who have not 
seen the reality. 

The Pacific is far less liable to storms than 
the Atlantic, and its winds are more regular. 
During this spring the northeast trade-wind has 
been blowing continuously over fifty degrees of 
latitude, but so steadily, that sailing throughout 
that space has seemed more like yachting than 
voyaging on a wide oceav. In the far south and 
north it is very wild and hazy, and in rounding 
the south of New Zealand the waves were mag- 
nificently grand. 

The multitude of islands in this ocean renders 
it peculiarly dangerous, and the more so from the 
want of a really accurate survey of the whole. 
Much has been done by such observations as 
those of the American expedition under Commo- 
dore Wilkes, and of the British ship Beagles 
under Captain Fitzroy ; but still, much of the 
Pacific is only imperfectly known. Sea captains 
complain much of the serious risks and the many 
wrecks consequent upon this uncertainty. A 
really accurate general survey of the Pacific is 
one of the worthiest objects for the efforts of 
science and philanthropy, and of the mercantile 
community in particular. Repeatedly this spring 
have I heard the orders given to the “ watch” 
—‘‘ Keep a sharp look out a-head to night for’ 
an island” or reef. One of the worst reefs in 
the Pacific is the Maro Reef, several hundred 
miles north-west of the Sandwich Islands. We 
sighted this very near us just before sunset one 
evening, and were glad that it was not later. 
It is about ten miles in circumference, and in 
no place appeared above the waves. A 
white surf dashes perpetually over it, and it 
would be an awful place for a ship to go, as it is 
only a few feet. below the surface and very exten- 
sive. It was marked of “doubtful position” in 
the ship’s chart, which was of very recent 
date. Our course lay close to several other 
“ doubtful” islands and reefs. In voyaging in 
such waters the feeling thrusts itself upon the 
mind, particularly on retiring to one’s berth at 
night, that a special recognition of the need of 
the Divine protection is called for. 

The clear starlight nights on the Pacific are 
times not to be soon forgotten, as the general 
smoothness of surface and constantly changing 
latitudes in sailing, render the aspect of the hea- 
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vens peculiarly interesting there. The constel- 
lations of the Southern Cross, Centaurus, Argo, 
Scorpic, Leo, and Orion, have been the most 
conspicuous ones. The latter appears upside 
down as seen in the southern hemisphere, the 
sword being above the belt instead of under, as 
seen in the north. Almost every ten degrees of 
Pacific latitude is characterized by a particular 
species of common sea-bird. Of these the chief 
are the long-winged albatrosses, Cape hens, Skira 
gulls, the snow-white “ tropic bird,” the mutton 
bird, stormy petrel, and sooty petrel. Many 
porpoises and flying-fish, some whales, turtles, 
Portuguese wen-of-war, and a few sharks and 
dolphins, are the principal other varieties of ani- 
mal life seen in the main ocean. The dolphins 
are very graceful in their motions, and of bright 
colors. 

The Pacific Islands are of two classes,—those 
high above the water and chiefly of volcanic 
origin, and those which are low and wholly of 
coral formation, at least as to the surface rock. 
‘A sight of one of each class gives a fair idea of 
all others of the kind, as there is a general sim- 
ilarity of aspect in the various groups according 
as they belong to the one or the other description. 
The high islands are the most interesting, and 
generally have a belt of coral outside their vol- 
canic central mass. Over this belt dashes a 
ceaseless thundering surf about two hundred feet 
broad and thirty high. These girdles of white 
surf are very fine objects, and their long roar 
gives a good idea of the meaning of the scriptu- 
ral expression ‘‘ the sound of many waters.” I 
have heard it plainly. at night about eight miles 
off the land, and also when several miles inland 
from it. 

Perhaps the chief characteristic of the higher 
islands of the Pacific is the general union of a 
dense luxuriance of foliage, with a wild grandeur 
of mountain scenery. Both at Rarotonga and 
the Sandwish Islands I was impressed by this as- 
pect. The mountains are exceedingly divided 
by deep ravines, and occasionally strike upwards 
at their summits into finger-like peaks. This 
gives to Rarotonga in particular a rugged bold- 
ness of outline at a distance, which is much sof- 
tened on a nearer approach, hy observing that 
what had appeared to be naked summits are in 
reality clothed with thick forest to their sharp 
topmost ridges. These numerous ridges are so 
sharp and steep that they almost resemble green 
walls in some places. The number of clear 
streams and lofty cataracts forms another charm 
of many of these islands. The vegetation is 
chiefly composed of the pandanus (or screw palm), 
the koa tree (a sort of mahogany), the bread fruit, 
cocoa-nut, hau, ohia, candlenut, orange, and 
guava trees, and a luxuriant and gigantic growth 
of ferns. The latter appeared to me more abun- 
dant and beautiful than even in Tasmania. 

In the low coral islands the vegetation is al- 
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most confined to the cocoa-nut tree and a coarse 
tufted grass. We called at the Penryn Islands, 
which are of this low kind, and enclose a lagoon 
of about twelve miles diameter. 1 had previous- 
ly been in doubt as to the nature of the water- 
supply of such islands, and found that it is de- 
rived from rain retained by the porous coral rock, 
and from holes cut out in the bottoms of cocoa- 
nut palms, into which the rain collects from the 
upper truok, ‘ 

Although my opportunities of observing the 
religious and moral condition of the islanders 
were very superficial, yet both then and previous- 
ly I made many careful enquires respecting them 
from persons competent to give an opinion, and 
found those reports fully confirmed so far as 
I could personally see for myself. On the whole I 
felt much disappointed at the reality, after the 
glowing accounts of the progress of the natives 
which are commonly current in Britain, at Raro- 
tonga in particular. * It is certainly a very great 
achievement of missionary and mercantile influ- 
ence in the Pacific, that the cruelty and idolatry 
of former times have almost universally disap- 
peared. But when this is acknowledged, it is 
doubtful whether the islanders are otherwise 
mueh more advanced in spiritual religion and 
in morality, or nearly so thriving and indus- 
trious as previously. They are considered to be 
rapidly decreasing in-‘numbers. This is certain- 
ly the case in the Sandwich Islands. 

Although the outward support of Gospel min- 
isters may be in certain cases warranted by the 
New Testament, yet both in the Pacific and else- 
where, I have been frequently impressed, from 
observation, with the great importance of the 
long held testimonies of Friends against the gen- 
erally prevalent systems of pecuniary demands in 
religion. The scepticism and prejudices of many 
persons find in these systems a constant basis 
for self-justification in their unbelief. The na- 
tives of these islands are getting increasingly 
awake to the nature of the heavy demands made 
upon them for contributions to their missiona- 
ries, and the effect seems very injurious. There 
seems to be now-a-days an additional necessity 
for the maintenance of our principles on this 
head, inasmuch as we are far more liable to be 
blinded to its dangers than in former years, by 
the now increasing refinement and real personal 
piety of the clergy and ministers of other denom- 
inations to a great degree. But the principle is 
not the less important than in past times. 

We all fiad, from humbling experience, that 
it takes a great deal of effort to make a very lit- 
tle headway against evil in ourselves or others, 
and the results of the present varied activity of 
systematic wissionary and benevolent operations 
in the world appear to yield constant confirma- 
tion to the truth of the fundamental principle of 
Friends, that not only a prompting influence of 
the Divine Presence within us is needed in good 
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attempts, but also a successive renewiog of that 
Presence, time after time, as our attempts are 
continued and repeated. And that, although 
Paul may plant and Apollos water, it is vain to 
expect any profit unless God gives the increase. 
Nevertheless the exceptional successes, here and 
there, in these systematic establishments of re- 
ligious action, are cheering eacouragements to 
persevere in imperfect wellmeant efforts, rather 
then yield to the opposite and worse error of 
slothful despair. It is better to strive after good 
and kcep stumbling, than not set out onthe race 
at all. Such stumbling, or absence of success, 
has, at least, this good effect on those who try, 
—that it gives them a deeper sense of the value 
of the chief appointed way to draw the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, which is that of heartfelt 
persevering prayer, which must certainly be of 
right prompting if it is sineerely heartfelt, and 
which is the great essential of our lives. And it 
cannot be well denied, that, notwithstanding 
much mixture of what is very undesirable, there 
is, and has been, much prayerful effort for good 
in the Pacific, showing a bright side as well as 
a shady one, and that honest attempts at good, 
however erroneous in particulars, are far better 
than none at all. But the general and prepon- 
derating condition of these missions and their 
results is a confirmation that the standard adop- 
ted by our Society is the best to set up and aim 
after. 

Another thing observable in the Pacific Isl- 
ands is the proof there afforded of the undesira- 
bleness of making well-meant changes too rapid- 
ly. These islanders used to be, and in many 
cases still are, under a sort of feudal system, and 
their property and labor greatly or wholly at the 
disposal of the chiefs. Now although this seems 
hard, yet it has been fourd in those islands where 
that system has been, through missionary influ- 
ence, abruptly abolished, that the natives have 
degenerated in happiness, and industry, in neat- 
ness of person and habitation, and even in mo- 
rality. On the Friendly Islands ““ King George” 
retains the feudal system, and, I am told, with 
greater benefit to his people that has result- 
ed from the “reforms” of Tahiti and the 
Sandwich Islands. An individual who has 
resided nearly thirty years on the Sandwich 
Islands (and who still retains a pleasant memory 
of Daniel Wheeler’s visit there),and who once 
made efforts to promote the abolition of feudalism 
regrettedto me that those attempts of himself and 
others had been t,o suceessful,and that the present 
: results are evil and disappointing. In those tropi- 
cal regious and elsewhere, it is generally observ- 
ed that the trees of most rapid growth make poor 
timber. Similarly, the necessity of making even 
the best-meant changes very gradually, is not 
only confirmed by the results of Pacific Island 
polities, but also by the teachings of all history, 
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and more especially by the slow developments of 






the Divine dispensations to the Jews, and by the 
inspired action of the Apostles in the transition 
state of the primitive converts from Judaism and 
Paganism to Christianity. 

One other impression which a visit to the Pa- 
cific tends to convey is that of the very great 
debt of gratitude to God which the Anglo-Saxon 
race has incurred by the privileges bestowed upon 
it over the less favored races of these and neigh- 
boring regions. And it seems to me, that of all 
Anglo-Saxons, none are more obligated thus, 
than the individuals of ourown little section of the 
Christian Church,a section whose old established 
principles (with some little reserve as toa portion 
of its discipline, and as to birthright member- 
ship) increasingly appear by comparison with 
those of other denominations, to be the very 
purest Christianity “ without addition and with- 
out diminution.” W. TALLACK. 


San Francisco, Sixth Month 13th, 1860. 





We copy the following remarks fr.m a circu- 
lar issued by the Board of Trustees of the Epis. 
copal Schools at Burlington. They show a simi- 
lar concern with our own, for the right training 
of the young. 


A WORD OR TWO WITH PARENTS. 


The care and nurture of more than two thou- 
sand children, through the course of more than 
half a life, would, of course, have much to do 
with parents; and throw much light upon their 
ways. The conclusion is, that in most. cases, 
they themselves need to be educated, in order to 
the education of their children. The fact is, 
that the difficulties in the education of children, 
lie, commonly, with their parents. Not, from 


want of intention. Not, from want of generosi- ” 


ty Not, from any wilfuloess, or waywardness, 
of purpose. But, for the most part, from the 
mere want of consideration. It is but kind to 
tell them of their faults. And, for their ‘sale; 
whom they love better than themselves, they will 
be sure to take it kindly. , A word or two, im 
plainness and in candor, but in perfect kindaess, 
for their children’s good, will be devoted to theit 
case. 

And, first, by way of preliminary. Let it be 
conceded, that, for parents to put their children 
from them, for their education is a very painful 
trial. It never should be done, but upon the 
clearest conviction of duty for their good. When 
it is done, it should be done with utmost care- 
fulness, not without prayer, in the selection of 
the place. But when the selection has been 
made, and the determination fixed, it should be 
acted on, with an entire and perfect confidence. 
Where this cannot be done, the child should not 
be placed. Unless the school you send your 
child to, is to be another home, the teachers; 10 
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the place of parents, there can be no real service 
done. The teachers must feel, the child must 
know, that the delegation while it lasts is un- 
reserving. Many things will occur, which seem 
not quite as you wéuld wish. When lessons 
press, or discipline restrains, or playmates vex, 
or the dioner does not well digest, complaints 
of this or that will go. Distance itself will 
raise its doubts. The mother’s heart will yearn. 
Weak people will suggest objections. A rival 
interest will draw.comparisons. A thousand 
things will tend to doubtfulness. You must fall 
back upon the confidence with which you start- 
ed. If that wil] not sustain you, you have start- 
ed prematurely. The attempt to repair the 
error, 80, aud now, would but increase and 
multiply it. “You must wait. And, ten to one, 
the event will prove that you are right at first ; 
and time, the wonder-worker, bring round all 
things well. Of one thing be assured. What- 
ever else be or be not, an evil change is. In 
education scarcely any greater evil. 

With such parents as these, there is no dif- 
ficulty. They wisely judge that those whose 
mind and heart are given to this one thing, 
know best ; and they have confidence in them as 
Christian people, that what they know is best, 
they will not fail todo. Parents do not know 


how great a difference in children the change of 
atmosphere produces. They do not consider that 
such an influence must operate gradually and 


slowly. For a year or two years, a child makes 
but little apparent progress. An occasional or 
careless eye would say, not any. But all the 
while the work was going on within. Crevit in 
occulto arbor. The coral insects were an age in 
working to the water level. And in the next 
year the mind leaps forward with a vigor and 
an energy, which makes it do in one, the work 
of three. A year in most cases can do but very 
little fora child. Half of it is taken up in self- 
adjustment to the locality, and self-adaptation to 
the circumstances. The other half, in getting 
well at work. Meauwhile, the moral process has 

en going on. The home-feeling is well establi- 
shed. Places and faces are familiar. The daily in- 
tercourse of mutual kindnesses has bred and nur- 
tured love. And the next year what was shrunk 
from as a duty is embraced with delight. This is 
spoken of places where the heart is not left out. 

The credulous ear of parents is a fruitful 
source of evil on all sides. When children are 
away, their faults of temper and the like are 
forgotten. Absence gives weight to every word 
from them; and helps its entrance to the heart. 
A thousand difficulties will arise. At home 
there would have been ten thousand. The les- 
sons are too many, or a teacher is severe, or par- 
tial; or there are not pies enough; or the bed is 
overhard. If such things get attention, they 
are likely to make trouble. Before the hasty 
auswer of the parent has been received, the 
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trouble is forgotten by the child. But the way 
is open for the next uneasiness; and the quiet- 
ing influence of discipline in the mean time dis- 
turbed and weakened. Not that complaints 
may not be just, or should not be attended to. 
But that the presumption should be against their 
justice ; that time should be allowed for them to 
die away ; and that when pursued, it should be 
directly with the teacher, and without the know- 
ledge of the child. Let every parent call to mind 
the daily trials of his children; and he will see 
at once that there is room for great allowance ; 
and that the only safe way is, to fix a confidence 
upon sufficient evidence and then abide by it. 

The credulous ear of parents is frequently in- 
voked in the matter of the studies which a child 
should take. One would take too many. Another 
would take too few. A third would take those 
first which should come second. A fourth would 
omit those which are most essential, to take some 
which are unimportant, or should be deferred. 
Who is to judge in all these cases? Every child? 
Or, what is a little worse, every parent? The 
absurdity is obvious. It must be left to the sole 
discretion of the teacher. Put him in possession 
of the case. Let him know the child’s age, 
health, temper, talents, previous opportunities, 
habits of body and of mind, the time that can be 
given. Then leave the restto him. If he can- 

; not be trusted so much, he ought not to have the 
child. He must know what is best. He can 


'have no other motive than the child’s good, if 


| he be fit to be a teacher. 


The credulous ear of parents is abused un- 
consciously in many ways. Tothat we owe it, 
that children come loitering in through the first 

| month of every term; when all should be there 

/on the opening day. Excuses for delay are 

| listened to, and the sugges‘ion is credited that 
scarcely any one will be there, yet ; and teachers 
are incommoded, and the class kept back, and 

| the laggards discouraged by the lee-way which 
must be made up. 

To that we owe the frequent applications for 
permission for a child to go home fora day or 
two, or to visit a friend ; or to repair on Satur- 
day to the city. All positive evils. All des- 

| tractive of good order. All weakeners of disci- 

| pline. All derangers of study. Why should it 
be so? The child goes to school to study and 
be trained. The training is, by atmospheric 
pressure, moral and religious. To let it up is to 
lose itsinfluence. It should never be but on the 
sternest necessity. What would a parent say, 
if every now and then schools were disbanded 
for a day or two? Yet, on each individual child, 
the effect is just the same. : 

To that we owe the unnecessary indulgence in 
spending money ; for the most part to do nothing 
but evil. To that we owe the boxes and baskets 
of indigestion, and the like, that come tn the 
shape of sweetmeats, and cakes, and pies 
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and sugar plums, and nuts to nourish selfishness, 
or to distribute headache. To that we owe fine 
clothes ; which are entirely out of place in every 
school for children To that we owe a train of in- 
conveniences and disadvantages which it were 
long to enumerate ; but which these honest words 
may serve to exemplify. To the wise a word is 
sufficient. 

The law of female dress is beautifully set 
forth by the Apostle Peter. ‘ Whose adorning 
let it not be that outward adorning of plaiting the 


hair, and wearing of gold, or of putting on of | 


apparel: but let it be the hidden man of the 


To gratify the outward eye, and please the fancy too ; 

For a “meek and contrite spirit” is more precious 
in God’s sight 

Than all the gaudy works of art in which pride takes 
delight ; 

Yet an air of neatness—cofnfort too, pervades the 
whole within, 

And we feel that worship here can rise from thankfal 
hearts to Him 

The author of our mercies sure, and all our bless- 
ings given, 

Which rightly to appreciate is incense raised to 
Heaven. 

ow oft methinks did prayers arise from hearts 

that gathered here, 

From spirits that have past away to join a happier 


heart, in that which is not corruptibie, even the sphere ; 

ornament of a meek and quiet spirit which is in| And may their bright examples prove, to those who 

the sight of God, of great price.” We must ad- yet remain, a" . 

mit with much regret, that the Apostle’s pre- As “bread upon the waters cast” that will return 
= agaio. 


cept is not sufficiently regarded among us. 
Parents indulge their daughters too much in the 
love of dress. And daughters are but too well 
disposed to use the indulgence. We desire at- 
tention to this subject. We wish to see among 
our daughters no expensive dresses, no fantastic 
finery. Let them be clothed simply and neatly. 
Let jewelry be left at home. For the rest free- 
dom, comfort and a simple taste should rule. 
All beyond is a temptation to vanity, in them 
that have, and to envy in them that have not. 
“T will, therefore,’ says the Apostle Paul, “ that 
the women adorn themselves in modest apparel, 
with shamefaceduess and sobriety; not with 
broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array : 
but (which becometh women professing godli- 
ness) with good works.’”’ How eminently be- 
coming in young women, and in children! 
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How oft upon this edifice hath gazed the passer by, 

And paused awhile, its antique form to view with 

s wondering eye; 

How oft, ere any liviog now, had entered life’s 
career, 

The rr ty humble worshippers in silence gathered 

ere ; 

How oft, within its ancient walls, the aged and the 
youth 

Gathered, and heard proclaimed with power, the ever- 
lasting truth | 

Then may we trace its history past, well nigh two 
centuries o’er, 

And in the record fiad, e’en now, perchance instruc- 
tive lore. 

Our fathers fled from tyranny, and crossed the 
briny flood, 

And here amid the Western wilds these stately timbers , 

: hewed ; 

But the builders all have passed away, and doubt- 
less are at rest, 

They have past thro’ life’s probations to the city of 
the blest. 

No ornamental work within these ancient walls we, 
view, 


Ye spotless, white-robed, spirits say! if from your 
home on bigh, 

Ye can revisit earth again and hear the mourner’s 
sigh ? 

Is not the veil transparent that keeps you from our 
view 

Say, can ye not commune with us of things both old 
and new? 

Near by this ancient meeting-house is the ‘‘old 
burial place,” 

Where the loved ones are reposing who have rag 
their earthly race, 

Reminding the survivor how frail the hold on life, 

And that the warfare to maintain skould be our daily 
strife. 

Here the aged from their labors rest, for their trials 
now are o’er, 

They are gathered to their father’s and we hear their 
voice no more. 

But their memory is precious, and we feel their 
spirits near, 

As we look upon those hallowed spots which were to 
them so dear. 

How oftén have the tones of one,* now passed from 
earth away, 

Fallen sweetly on the listening ear, to cheer the lonely 


way ; 

While on his earthly mission here — memory can 
trace bim now, 

When the “frosts of many winters’ had gathered 
round his brow— 

How often have I watched him as with stately step 
and slow, ; 

He came unto this ancient place where we are wont 
to go. 

At length the Master summoned him, but all within 
was peace, 

He heard the sound rejoicing, and how tranquil his 
release. 

Here, too, the young and lovely sleep in the cold 
embrace of death— 

Their garments they have cast aside, and yielded up 
the breath 

For a “crown of life’ immortal, for the joys that 
time outlast, 

To the mansion of the blessed have their spirits 

safely passed ; 
Tho’ the outward temple moulders and returneth 


unto dust, 4 
’Tis the spirit that ascendeth to the Father ever just. 
Flushing, 9th mo., 1860. E. 





*Anthony Franklin. 
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THE ABBOT AND THE FOOL. 


The Fool made mirth in the convent-hall, 

While the Abbot and monks were feasting all. 

“Now sirrabh ! come hither,” the Abbot cried— 

And he took up a staff that lay by his side;— 

“With this staff, in my name, you will promise to greet 
The veriest fool you may chance to meet.”’ 

The monks applauded with hearty laugh, 

And the Fool ussented and took the staff. 


Not long after, the Abbot fell sick, 

And he lay on bis bed breathiog short and quick. 
All who saw how he gusped for breath, 

Knew that his sickness would end in death. 

For the parting soul many masses were said, 

and monks were kneeling about his bed ; 

And friends stood round with looks of gloom, 
When. the Fool came softly into the room. 


« Alas!” said the Abbot, with heavy moan, 

‘That I must leave all and be quickly gone !” 

“ And whither, dear uncle, must thou go,” 

Asked the Fool, “ from the friends who love thee so ?”’ 
“] must go to the country far away, 

« A summons is come that! must obey.” 

“ Batif thou must go, thou hast treasures rare, 

These thou wilt take and be happy there.” 


“ Alas’? said the Abbot, “though loath of mind, 
My jewels of gold I must leave behind.” 

“Bat then, you have surely, out of your store, 
Sent the choice of all that you loved, before ?” 

“ Alas !” said the Abbot, with mortal groan, 
“There is nothing prepared, yet I must be gone; 
I have made no provision agaiost the way, 

And a message is come that brooks no delay.” 


“Nothing? but sure you have taken heed 
To secure a friend to supply your need ?” 
“ T have none!” he shrieked, “for I wished not to go, 
And that makes the journey so fearful now !” 
“Here then is a staff which may stand thee in stead,” 
And he laid it down on the Abbot’s bed ; 
“Tf what thou hast spoken be true, I greet 
The veriest fool I ever did meet !” 
James Burns. 


———-+-——__—_ 


From Janney’s Middle Ages, 


HISTORY OF THE WALDENSES SINCE THE REFOR- 
MATION. 


Tt has been very generally supposed that when 
Luther began to preach against indulgences, 
nearly the whole population of Europe was com- 
pletely devoted to the doctrines and worship of 


the church of Rome. This may have been ap- 
parently the case on the surface of society, but 
doubtless there was a deep under current, which, 
though almost unobserved, was sweeping silently 
and powerfully onwards. Hence, the Refor- 
mers found an answer to their appeals in the 
hearts of their hearers, for the work to which 
they were called had been prepared before them, 
and the fields were already white unto harvest. 

This preparation had been greatly promoted 
by the labors of the Waldenses and other kin- 
dred societies, who were then very numerous, 
and had been scattered by persecution through- 


| out all the nations of Europe. In the year 1580, 
George Morel, one of the pastors of the Walden- 
ses, published memoirs of the history of their 
churches, in which “ he states that at the time 
he wrote, there were above eight hundred thou- 
sand professing the religion of the Waldenses ; 
nor will this appear incredible when we reflect 
that nearly two centuries before there were 
80,000 of them in the small kingdom of Bohe- 

| mia. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century the 
pontifical chair was filled by Alexander VI., who 
has been called the Nero of the papal throne. A 
more odious compound of vice and hypocrisy has 
seldom been exhibited before the world; and 
his son, Caesar Borgia, whom he promoted toa 
high office in the church, was not less noted for 
his profligate morals and. vindictive temper, 

| which rendered him a terror to the Roman peo- 
ple. Alexander VI. died jn 1503, and was suc- 
ceeded by Julius II., who, after a reign of three 
years, died and was succeeded by Leo X., one of 
the most conspicuous, if not the most exemplary 
characters, of the sixteenth century. 

He was a munificent patron of learning and 
the fine arts, easy and amiable in his temper, 
profuse io his expenditures, and not over scrupa- 

| lous in the means he adopted to replenish his 

| treasury. His taste for magnificent display in- 
duced him to put in requisition every means of 
| raising money that had been devised by papal 
| avarice; among the rest, the sale of indulgences 
| was carried to ashameful extent, and became the 

, means of opening the eyes of many to see the 

_ corruptions of an apostate church. 

How great soever the crimes committed, or 

| in contemplation, by any member of the church, 
all that was requisite, in order to obtain absolu- 
tion, was the purchase of anindulgence. Tetzel, 
(a Dominican monk) the celebrated vender of in- 
dulgences in Germany, exclaimed in the ears of 

| the people, “ Draw near, and I will give you let- 
ters duly sealed, by which even the sins you 
| shall hereafter desire to ne shall be all for- 
iven you. I would not exchange my privile 
for those of St. Peter in heaven, for Thats antea 
more souls with my indulgences than he with his 
sermons.” 

“The very moment that the money clinks 
against the bottom of the chest, the soul escapes 
from purgatory and flies free to heaven.” Lu- 
ther was at this time a young Augustine monk, 
full of zeal for the Catholic church, “so infatua- 
ted and steeped in the Romish doctrines,” said 
he, “that 1 would willingly have helped to kill 
any one who had the audacity to refuse the small- 
est act of obedience to the Pope.” 

But he was sincere; and when persons came 
to his confessional and acknowledged themselves 
guilty of the grossest crimes, he required them to 
repent and promise to reform before he could 
grant them absolution. When they-refused to 
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make such promises, and showed him the indul- 
gences they had purchased, he was shocked and 
grieved at this abominable traffic in the souls of 
men, and did not scruple to declare his abhor- 
rence. 

This coming to the ears of Tetzel, he became 
furious with rage, and declared from the pulpit 
that he was ordered by the Pope to burg the 
heretics who should dare to oppose his most holy 
indulgences. ‘Such was the incident that gave 
occasion to the Reformation, though not the cause 
of it.” 

Luther, being singled out as an object of at- 
tack by the venders of indulgences was induced 
to examine more closzly the doctrines and prac- 
tices of the church, many of which he found to 
be inconsistent with the plain letter of scripture 
and the dictates of sound reason, as well as inimi- 
cal to the best interests of socicty. He was 
gradually led to see the necessity of a thorough 
reform ; but finding no disposition on the part of 
the hierarchy to listen to his viewes, there was 
no alternative left him but unconditional submis- ; 
sion, or a rupture with the church. He knew} 
the dangers that awaited him if unsuccessful ;— 
he was fully apprized that thousands of Christian 
martyrs had died in prison or perished in the 
flames for daring to question the infallibility of 
the Popes and the decrees of the councils. With 
undaunted courage, and a firm reliance upon 
Divine Providence, he went forward boldly in 
the work of reform, which shook the foundation 
of the Papacy, and embroiled in a sanguinary 
conflict some of the principal nations of Europe. 

It is not the purpose of this treatise to enter 
into the particulars of that eventful contest, but 
reference is made to it here on account of the 
close connexion which afterwards took place be- 
tween the Reformed churches and those of the 
Waldenses. 

It is probable that Luther, when he commen- 
ced his arduous labors, was not aware of the true 
character, nor of the numbers of the Waldenses 
and other dissenters from the church of Rome. 
Their adherents in Germany were not among the 
tizh or the learned, but generally lived in ob- 
scurity, and found in the consolations of religion 
the solace of their lives. They must have rejoi- 
ced greatly at the boldness and success with 
which he attacked time-honored abuses, and ex- 
posed the mischiefs of priestly domination ; and it 
must have been equally rejoicing to the heart of 
the intrepid Reformer when he found so many 
thousands responding to his call, and spreading 
far-and wide the truths which he taught. 

Bat although it afforded joy and encourage- 
ment to the Waldenses, to be informed of the 
labors of Luther and his associates, it does not 
appear that they made any advances towards a 
union with the Reformers till the year 1530, be- 
ing thirteen years after ths Reformation com- 
menoed. At this time a deputation from the 
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Waldensian churches of Provence visited Swit- 
zerland and Germany, and had an interview 
with the Reformers Cicolampadius, Bucer and 
Hallar. This led to a correspondence, and in 
the year 1540 a union took place, or at least 
teachers of religion from Germany were received 
by the Waldensian churches in the south of 
France, which led to the most disastrous conse. 
quences. This portion of their history I will re- 
late in the words of a Roman Catholic writer of 
undoubted credit. 

‘¢ When the inhabitants of Merindole and Cab- 
riare, at the report of those things which were 


done in Germany, lifted up their crests, and hir- 


ing teachers out of Germany, discovered them- 
selves more manifestly than they had done be- 
fore, they were brought to judgment by the Par.’ 
liament of Aix, at the instance of the King’s 
Procurator; but being admonished by their 
friends, and deterred by the danger that undoubt- 
edly attended their trial, they failed to appear. 
And having been summoned for three market- 
days together, they were condemned as contu- 
macious by a most horrible and immeasurably 
cruel sentence, on the 18th of November, about 
the year 1540. By that decree the fathers of 
families were condemned to the flames, and the 
estates, wives, children, and servants of the con- 
demned parties confiscated to the use of the 
treasury. And because Merindole had hitherto 
been the usual den and receptacle of such sort 
of infected persons, it was ordered that all the 
houses should be laid level with the ground; 
that the subterrancan caves and vaults, where 
they might be concealed, should be demolished 
and filled up; that the wood round about it 
should be cut down, and even the very trees of 
the gardens; that the. possessions of those who 
dwelt in Merindole should not be so much as let 
for the future to any of the same family, or even 


of the same name with the former owners.” The 


execution of this cruel decree was delayed for a 
while, and on application to the King of Franee, 
he ordered his lieutenant general in Piedmont, 
to inquire into it. Accordingly, after due inqué 
y he made this discovery : that the Vaudois or 

aldenses were a people who about three hut- 
dred years before had hired of the owners a rocky 
and uncultivated part of the country, which, by 
dint of pains and constant tillage, they had ren- 
dered productive of fruits and fit for cattle; that 
they were extremely’ patient of labor and want, 
abhorring all contentions, kind to the poor ; that 
they paid the prince’s taxesand their lord’s dues 
with the greatest exactness and fidelity; that 
they kept up a show of Divine worship by daily 
prayer and innocence of manners, but seldom 
came to the churches of tke saints, unless by 
chance, when they went to the neighboring towns 
for traffic or other business; and whenever they 
set their feet in them, they paid no adoration 
to the statues of God or the saints, nor brought 
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them any tapers or other presents ; nor ever en- 
treated the priests to say mass for them, or the 
souls of their relations; nor crossed their fore- 
heads, as is the manner of others; that when it 
thundered they never sprinkled themselves with 
holy water, but lifting up their eyes to heaven 
implored the assistance ot God; that they never 
made religious pilgrimages, nor uncovered their 
heads in the public ways before the crucifixes ; 
that they performed their worship in a strange 
manner and in the vulgar tongue; and, lastly, 
paid no honor to the Pope or the bishops, but es- 
teemed some select persons of their own number 
as priests and doctors. 
(To be continued.) 


—_—_—_+~+ee- 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Japan.—The steamer Randinmarro bas arrived in 
Japan. It will be remembered that this steamer 
brought the Japanese Embassy to our shores. The 
returaed voyagers give a glowing account of their 
trip—of the gorgeousness of the great American city, 
San Francisco—of the splendid dinners, and ot every- 
thing, in sbort, most likely to astonish and delight a 
foreigner on visitiog tue Western land. 

Japan is reported as in a state of tranquillity. 

Prince Mevo is again io favor with the government, 
and he has received many privileges since the settle- 
ment of the recent difficulty. 

The English Minister has succeeded in making a 
treaty under which foreigners are hereafter to pay an 
import duty of five per cent. on woolens and cottons. 
The prohibition oa tbe exportation of copper bas been 
removed. Owing to the peaceful character of the 
foreign merchants, there exists a periect understand- 
ing with government officials, and everything goes on 
harmoniously. The official rule is powerful, and ail 
classes are obliged to obey the orders of government, 
even in the matter of dress, but it is not improbable 
that the influx of foreigners, with their peculiar cus- 
toms, may serve ia time to relax this rule, 


LANTERN FoR Supmakine Opgrations. — An inte- 
resting trial with a new submarine lantern of peculiar 
construction bas recently been made at the Ports- 
mouth navy yard, and the result elicited high com- 
mendation. The lantern was lowered down to the 
bottom of the river; then separate tests were made 
ag to the exact distance rays of light ceuld be seen 
from the surface. Also the distance that light could 
be thrown, so as to, distinguish accurately distinct 
objects. An oar lowered to the depth of six feet from 
the bottom, the lantern being sunk four feet, was so 
clearly seen that the grain of the wood was distinctly 
visible. The rays of light were visible upon the sur- 
face of the river when the lanteru was sunk to the 
depth of twelve feet. 


Paris.—Since the late additions made to the city 
of Paris, it covers a space of 78,020,000 yards. Of 
these, 15,000 consists of gardens, or of waste ground 
laid out for building. By the census taken in the 
year 1856, the population is set down at 1,174,416 
souls. At present it is calculated that, in consequence 
of the limits being extended to the fortifications, the 
population of Paris amounts to 1,800,000. 


Tus Exverorzs Business.—This has now become 
one of the most important branches of business, and 
a large capital is invested in it in various places. 
Envelopes were not introdued into Great Britain until 
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the year 1839, and it was many years after that 
before they became generally used there. In this 
country, it was not until the year 1845 that they were 
adopted ; but in 1850, it is said, one hundred out of 
every hundred and twelve letters were protected by 
an envelope, and since that time they have almost 
universally been employed. For some time envelopes 
were cut out and folded by hand, but the increasing 
demand soon led to the invention of machines for 
this purpose. The present firm of Trumbull, Waters, 
& Co., have in use seventeen machines, the capacity 
of each being ten thousand per day. They employ 
steam power, and produce about sixty millions enve- 
lopes annually, which are valued at one dollar seventy- 
five cents a thousand on an average, and which find 
a market in all parts of the country, they being sold 
to jobbers in every principal city of the Union. The 
largest shipment in any one lot was seven tons sent to 
one jobber to fill an order. They manufacture two hun- 
dred and fifty varieties and sizes,.and of all styles, 
and employ seventy-five persons in the business.— 
Worcester Times. 


Way Don’t tas Bexs Swanm?—We learn from 
several parts of the State, that the total failure of the 
bees to swarm during the summer just past, attracts 
considerable attention, and excites much speculation. 
In some localities, farmers who have a hundred 
stands, and who watch closely the movements of the 
bees, report that, although the little insects have 
worked all through the summer with their accustomed 
industry, and bave multiplied largely, not a single 
swarm has been observed to leave a parent bive. Has 
this been general?—and if so, can the bee philoso- 
phers explain it ?—St. Louis News. 


Liserian Comuernce.—Two Liberian vessels have 
arrived at Liverpvol, with valuable cargoes of palm 
oil, ivory, gold dust, camwood, etc., which will sell to 
great profit to their owners. They are the “E.N. 
Roye,” belonging to Edward J. Roye, and the “ Moses 
Sheppard,” the property of McGill Brothers, all color- 
ed merchants of Liberia. These ships bave been re- 
pulsed from our own ports by being subjected to 
charges which would not have been imposed upon 
them if from Turkey, Japan or China, and this, too, 
while American sbippiug and contents show that our 
laws and policy are sacrificing a lucrative commerce 
tbat is rapidly increasing in magnitude and import- 
ance.—Phil. North American. 


GreextanD Exprpition.—The Greenland Expedi- 
tion on board the schooner Nautilus, Captain Raulette, 


arrived at Thomaston, Maine, on the 11th inst. This 
expedition was sent out by Williams College in search 
of specimens for itg Natural History Society. They 

roceeded neatly as far North as Diseo Island, at 

hich place the eclipse of the gun was total, but, 
unfortunately, the day on which the eclipse took 
place was a very stormy one. At Godthabb they met 
Capt. McClintock, with a British war steamer, who 
kindly offered his services in towing them out to sea. 
A portion of the party remained on the coast of La- 
brador for the purpose of collecting specimens, birds’ 
eggs, nests, &c. The members of the Natural His- 
tory Society accompanying the expedition have 
brought home a great number of curiosities, seal and 
bear skins, kyacks, spears, foxes, eagles, ducks, and 
many articles manufactured by the natives, euch as 
shoes, spears, pouches, &c. 


Important Discovery.—A Paris correspondent 
writes that a letter received there from Mons. Augus- 
tus Mariette, the eminent Ezyptian antiquarian, states 
tbat a very important discovery has been made in 
Egypt: “The excavations made at Memphis bave 
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brought to light a metal founder’s workshop. We 
have already discovered bis tools, about forty pounds 
of unrefined silver, gold medals, twenty silver medals 
never seen before, and other objects destined to the 
crucible.” 


New Evyctaxp Suiprinc.—The Boston Traveller 
calculates that New England will put afloat at least 
forty-five thousand tons of shipping in the course of 
three or four months, and tbhivks it within bounds to 
assume that ten thousand tons will have beeu built in 
the whole country during the year closing December 
next. 





THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiovur anp Mgat.—Flour continues extremely quiet 
the demand being limited both for export aud home 
consumption, but there appears no disposition to ac- 
cept lower figures. The sales are mostly confined to 
the wants of the retailers and bakers from $5 68 to 
5 75 for superfine $5854 a 6 for exras, and $6 50 a 
725 for extra family and fancy lots, according to 
quality. The receipts are moderate and the stock is 
not accumulating. Rye Flour is scarce and held 
firmly at $4.25. Pennsylvania Corn Meal sells at $3 50. 

Grain.—There isa light supply of Wheat and a 
good demand. Sales of 3,200 bus. good and fuir 
Western and Penna. red at $l 29 a1 30, and white 
$1 45 a 150. Ryeis scarce at 80 485 cts. Corn is dull 
with sales of good yellow at 72 a 73 c. Qats are steady, 
with salesof prime Delaware at 36 cents, and Penn- 
sylvania at 37 cents. 

Croverseep is in demand, at $5 75 per 64 pounds. 
Small sales of Timothy at $2 75 a 2 87, and Flaxseed 
at $1 62 per bushel. 





;AIRVILLE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
} AND GENTLEMEN, near Fairville Station, on the 
Philadelphia aud Baltimore Central Railroad, and on 
the Sage route from Wilmington, Del., to Kenuett 
Square, is situated in one of the most healthy and 
delightfal portions of Chester county. 

The Winter term of twenty weeks, will commence 
the 5th of the 11th mo, 1860. 

TERMS—Sixty dollars per session. 

Young men will be prepared for College, and both 
sexes for teaching. Instruction upon the Normal 
System. The English and Classical courses will be 
thorough. For circulars address 

JESSE D. SHARPLESS, Proprietor. 
Joseph SHorrTLince, or Principal 
Switniy C. SHortiiper, } Teachers. 

Fairville P. O., Chester county, Pa. 

Rererences :—Benjamin Swayne, London Grove, 
Pa.; Thomas M. Plummer, Mofirovia, Md.; Wm, 
Snowden, Mount, Vernon, Vu.; Jos. Jobson, 830 Mar- 
shall street, Philadelphia; N. M. Haines, Clarksboro, 
N. J. 10 mo: 6, 1860.—6w 





LDRIDGE’S: HILL BOARDING SCOOL FOR 
YOUTH, OF BOTH SEXES, at Eldridge’s Hill, 
Salem Co., N. J. 

The Fifteenth Session of this Institution will open 
11th mo. 6th. 

All the branches of a liberal English Education are 
thoroughly tanght; also the Latin and French lan- 
guages. 

Terms of admission $70 for males, and $65 for 
females per Session of 20 weeks. Latin and French 
each $5 extra. 

For farther information address the Principal, 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Woodstown, Salem County, N. J. 
9th mo. 15. 


Siuation is wanted as teacher of small children, 
and general assistant in a family, or as teacher 
alone of a neighborhood school. Address 
M. E. SATTERTHWAITE, 


9th mo. 15. Denton, Caroline Co., Md. 





AKE SCHOOL, at West Vienna, Oneida Co., New 
York.—The next term of 40 weeks begins lst of 
Tenth month. $90 per term for board and use of books, 
or at the rate of $2 25 per week. For Circular ad- 
dress 
SIDNEY AVERILL, 
ELMIRA AVERILL, 
9h mo. 8. Proprietors. 
‘[‘HE Cowpilation which I bave prepared of the 
‘‘ ConVERSATIONS, Discussions, AND ANECDOTES OF 
Tuomas Srory,” is now published and 1eady for de- 
livery. They form a 12mo. volume of 363 pages ; the, 
price in cloth binding is $1 per sifgleedpy, or six 
copies for $5.00. 
Persons procuring subscriptions will be entitled to 
one copy extra for every five subscribed for. 
Orders received by T. Ellwood Zell, No. 439 Market 
street. NATH’L RICHARDSON. 
Byberry, 8th mo. 31st, 1860. 


‘HARON FEMALE SEMINARY.—The school year of 
‘ibis Institution is divided into two terms of five 
months each. 
each term. 

The fall term will commence the lst of the 10th 
month ensuing, and continue in session until the close 
of the 2nd month 1861. 

For terms and other particulars, see Circular, which 
may be obtained by addressing the principals, Darby 
P. O., Delaware County. Pennsylvania, or at the store 
of Edward Parrish, No. 800 Arch Street, Philadelpbia. 

ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, Principal 
JANE P. GRAHAME, \ ee 
8 mo. 25 —2 mo. 


A vacation of one month at the end of 


YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS.— 

The Eleventh session of Byberry Boarding School, 
taught by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hillborn, will 
commence on the first Second-day of Tenth month, 
1860, and continue forty weeks without intermission, 
(including two terms ot 20 weeks each.) The course 
of instruction embraces all the branches of a liberal 
English education. ; 

Terms $60 per session of 20 weeks, one balf payable 
in advance, the other half at the end of the cession. 
For Circulars containing further particulars, af 

JANE HILLBORN, 
Byberry P.O., Penna. 
8 mo. 4—2m. 


|)’ ATON ACADEMY.—The Sixth Term of the above 

*, Institation will open forthe reception of Pupils of 
both sexes on the First-day of the Tenth month next, 
and continue a period of forty weeks, divided into two 
equal sessions. 

Terms $130.00 per term of 40 weeks. 

65.00 per half “ 20 “ 

Catalogues, containing particulars, will be sent to 
every person desiring the same. 

Apply to 

WILLIAM CHANDLER, Principal and Proprietor. 
or WILLIAM A. CHANDLER, Principal Instractor. 
Kennett Square, Chester County. 
7 mo. 21, 1860. 





Merrihew ¢ Thompson, Frs., Lodgest. 
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